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A Poetical Straw is the following 
from Dr. Miller’s “‘Stray Straw” field in 
last Gleanings : 


Bees gather sweet honey 

On days that are soney, 
And store it away in the comb ; 

It seems very foney 

That thus they make money 
As far o’er the meadows they romb. 


That reminds us of— 


Homb, homb, sweet, sweet homb, 
Be it ever so hombly, 
There’s no place like homb. 





The Season of 1893 promises to be 
the best for bee-keepers in years, if we may 
judge by the reports received so far. Some 
supply dealers have been receiving orders 
by telegram lately, which shows that honey 
is being gathered rapidly and almost unex- 
pectedly. We hope that everybody will be 
able to get several good tastes of honey as 
the result of a prosperous year for bee- 
keepers. If possible, keep up the price on 
your honey, and sell as much of it as you 
can in your home market. 





Mr. A. ©. Hammond, of Warsaw, 
Ills., died of heart failure on June 20, 1893. 
He was nearly 63 years old, and a very 
prominent horticulturist of this State. The 
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Orange Judd Farmer says: ‘In Mr. Ham- 
mond’s death the State Horticultural So- 
ciety loses an efficient and faithful Secre- 
tary, and the cause of horticulture one of 
its bright lights; the community in which 
he lived, and the church of which he was a 
member, sustain an irreparable loss; the 
wife and son a loving husband and father, 
a wise counsellor and guide.”’ 





Hion. Eugene Secor, of Forest City, 
Iowa, we are pleased to learn, has been ap- 
pointed Judge of the Apiarian Exhibits 
at the World’s Fair. “This is an honor that 
comes to but few in a lifetime, and Bro. 
Secor will fill the position most eminently. 
No better, or more acceptable, appointment 
could have been made, for Mr. Secor stands 
high in the estimation of: not only bee- 
keepers all over the country, but all who 
know him love to honor him as one who 
really merits all that they can bestow upon 
him. We congratulate Bro. Secor, the 
World’s Fair Managers, and also the api- 
arian exhibitors, upon this wise appoint- 
ment. 





Plants as Barometers.—In the 
Boston Commonwealth we find an item which 
says that a French observer, named M. 
Cana, has been for some time past closely 
observing the action of several common 
plants when the barometer indicated a 
change of weather. He found that if the 
heads of clover and other leguminous 
plants stand upright there will be rain. 


If the leaves of sorrel turn up it is a sure 
sign of storm, which is also foretold by the 
leaves of willow grass slowly turning up. 
The closing of the flowers of convolvulus 
indicates rain, which, as is so generally be- 
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ieved, may be said of the flowers of the 
pimpernel, and also the hibiscus flowers. 

When the flowers of the sorrel open it 
is said to be a sure sign of fine weather, but 
if they close it will rain. If the flowers of 
the carline thistle there will bea 
storm. The expanding flowers of cinquefoi 
suggest rain, but their closing means fine 
weather. 

The African marigold flowers close before 
rain; while the scales of the teasel, press- 
ing close together, pretty surely mean rain. 


close 


——_ 

No Bee-Keepers’ Guide have we 
peceived since the April number. We wrote 
to Mr. Hill, its publisher, but not receiving 
any reply to our request, we concluded 
that perhaps the publication of the Guide 
had been discontinued. It may be that it 
is taking a ‘‘ vacation’’ for the summer, 
and will be on hand again when cool 
weather appears. Then, it may be pessible 
that Mr. Hill found it rather up-Hill work 
to keep up its publication, although i was 
in its 17th year. 





<-——_- 


Wintering Bees Under Glass 
has been experimented with by Mr. E. L. 
Pratt, of Beverly, Mass. Here is what he 
says about it in the last number of the 
Enterprise : 


It has long been a hobby of mine to win- 
ter and spring bees under glass, in the hope 
that I could force them along in the spring 
to early swarming, by the aid of the sun, 
alahot-house. For three years I have car- 
ried on experiments in many different 
ways, some of which were successful, while 
others were a great loss to me in time and 
bees. I believea winter case can be made 
to do the work I am now doing with my 
glass bee-house, and another season I shall 
fit some.up with glass on the same principle 
of my glass house. Now that I have dis- 
covered the secret of success with the glass 
arrangement, I have no doubt that it will 
work as well as the house, thus doing away 
with the expense of a large structure. If 
the winter case plan will work well, the 
case now in general use can be used, and 
the only expense will be inserting a light 
of glass at the front, and the addition of a 
ventilator or two. We will see. 





- 


Apiarian Experiments. — Owing 
to being crowded with other and more 
pressing matter this week, we were com- 
pelled to defer until our next issue the com- 
pletion of Mr. Larrabee’s interesting report 
of experiments made at the Michigan Ex- 
periment Staffon last year. 





Bro. Alley gave usa very kind notice 
in the July Apiculturist, which reads as fol- 
lows: 


I tell you, readers, Bro. York is doing 
wonderfully well with the old AMERICAN 
BEE JouRNAL. Each issue of that paper is 
certainly an improvement upon the pre- 
vious one. I am really surprised at the 
advancement Bro. York is making. 


We wish to thank Bro. Alley for his kind- 
ness in thus speaking of us and our work. 
We are glad, also, to notice that he @idn’t 
refer to our journal as simply “A. B. J.,”’ 
as quite a number of our fellow editors 
have unwisely persisted in doing. What 
sense would there be in oursaying “ G. in B. 
C.”? when we meant Gleanings in Bee-Oulture? 
Or “ B.-K. R.”’ for Bee-Keepers’ Review? Or 
“P. B.-K.” for Progressive Bee-Keeper? Or 
“A. A.” for American Apiculturist ? No one 
except a professonal guesser or interpreter 
could explain their meaning. 

It is all right to abbreviate when writing 
personal letters, but when it comes to pub- 
lishing we don’t believe in blind abbrevia- 
tions. We want to thank the editors of 
both the American Apiculturist and Gleanings 
in Bee-Culture for their efforts to set a good 
example in the line suggested above. 





Glucosing Honey in California is 
thus written about by Mr. C. N. Wilson, in 
the Rural Californian : 


There is much tribulation in certain 

quarters about California glucosed honey. 
After some close attention to this matter, 
we are of the opinion that there is a ‘‘ great 
cry and no wool,” as to the adulteration of 
honey with glucose in Southern California. 
It is a fact that no glucose is manufactured 
on this coast. The freight charges on the 
article coupled with the expense of adul- 
terating our honey here, would leave but a 
small margin for the manipulator. There 
is a statement going the rounds of bee- 
popere, coming from a would-be shining 
ight, that he knows of extensive mingling 
of honey and glucose in this State. If 
there is, that party should at once proceed 
to prosecute the gulity parties, as our Cali- 
fornia law furnishes an ample remedy in 
such cases. 


Honey as Food and Medicine, 
if generously, yet judiciously, distributed, 
will help to sell almost any quantity of 
honey. Try a few of them and see what 
splendid ‘‘salesmen” they are. We have 
increased the size from 16 pages to 32, 
though the prices are just the same as be- 
fore. See page 96 of this issue for further 
particulars. - 
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GENERAL QUESTIONS. 


Fe el el ee i i le os de de ie a ed 


In this department will be answered those 
questions needing IMMEDIATE attention, and 
such as are not of sufficient special interest to 
require replies from the 25 or more apiarists 
who help to make “ Queries and Replies”’ so 
interesting on another In the main, it 
will contain questions and answers upon mat- 
ters that particulmrly interest beginners.—Eb. 





—————— eer 


Getting Bees into the Seetions. 


How can I force my bees to work in 
the sections? I have 7 colonies that 
are bound to stuff the brood-chamber 
full, until there is not an empty cell in 
which the queen can lay anegg. They 
are very strong colonies. I have tried 
bait sections, and smoking them up into 
the supers. 


We are having a good honey-flow, 10 
colonies giving 240 pounds of section 
honey so far; but it is very hot and dry, 
and I am afraid the flow will be short. 

L. B. THATCHER. 

Somerville, N. J., June 20, 1893. 


—— 


ANSWER.—We’d like the chance to 
look in on your bees, to see a case where 
they were cramming the brood-frames 
and refusing to touch combs put in 
above as bait. Where must be such 
cases, as they are reported now and 
then, but we have seen bees fill the bait 
section with honey, when only a little 
honey was being stored, and there was 
room 'eft in the brood-frames. 


Without being on hand to see them, 
the best thing we can suggest is to put a 
piece of brood-comb in one of the sec- 
tions as bait. If you have some brood 
you can cut out and put in as bait, they 
will not fail to take care of it if they can 
get up toit; and once there, they will 
almost certainly do more work there 
than merely to take care of that brood. 





Susie’s Troubles at Swarming-Time. 


DEAR Eprror:—My papa takes the 
BEE JOURNAL, and thinks there is no 
paper like it. But mamma says she is 
going to stop it, because papa talks so 
much about Jennie Atchley. Butmamma 
don’t mean it. 


Papa has been in the bee-business for 
three years. Papa went away, and his 
bees swarmed for the first time. We 
got them to settle. We hived them, then 
they went away. Papa was sorry when 
he came home and found his bees gone ; 
and so was I, for I rang the dinner-bell. 





—= 


I rang it so hard that it sprained my 
wrist. I am only 9 years old. 

Will you please tell us what to do to 
keep the bees at home the next time 
they swarm ? Sumer WEED. 

Lanark, Ills. 


ANSWER.—Bbss your dear little heart, 
Susie, that’s a nice letter fora nine-year- 
old, andif you keepon you may get to 
be a famous bee-keeper. Itis doubtful 
if it wasof any use to sprain your wrist 
ringing the dinner-bell. Now-a-days, 
when bees swarm, bee-keepers generally 
make no raeket of any kind, and the 
bees seem to settle just as well without 
having any attention paid to them. 

Sometimes bees seem to swarm out 
after being hived, ost of pure contrari- 
ness, but it makes a great deal of differ- 
ence how they are treated after they are 
hived. If the hive stands out in the hot 
sun, you may be pretty sure they will 
leave. A nice place to put the hive is 
under the shade of atree. If you can- 
not have that, then shade the hive well 
in some way. Boards placed over, 
weighted down with stones, wfildo. If 
you live in the country, get some one to 
mow some long grass, put quite a lot ef 
it on the hive, letting it project on all 
sides, especially on the side toward the 
sun, and lay two or three sticks of fire- 
woed on it to keep the wind from blow- 
ing it away. 

If you can do so, put your hive ina 
place where the air can have free access 
to it. Bees dislike a close corner ona 
hot day, just as much as you do. 

Some bee-keepers practice giving a 
frame of brood toa swarm. See that 
your hive is nice and clean, and don’t 
put a swarm in some old, moldy affair, 
without first cleansing it out. 

Let us hear from you again, Susie. 


Members of the North American. 


At the last meeting of the North 
American Bee-Keepers’ Association in 
Washington, D. C., how many of the 
members present were honey-producers ? 
How many bee-editors? supply manu- 
facturers ? supply dealers ? commission 
merchants? queen-breeders? editors 
who are manufacturers ? 





New YORK. 


ANSWER.—We are not sure we could 
answer this question if all the members 
of the convention at Washington should 
stand up in arow before us and allow 
themselves to be catechized; for the 
different kinds of business are blended 
together with all sorts of variations. 





i 
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One man is a hardware merchant, and 
may keep anywhere from 10 to 300 
colonies of bees to produce honey, be- 
sides rearing anywhere from 10 to 500 
queens to sell. Just where the line 
shall be drawn to make one call hima 
‘* honey-producer ” or a ‘‘ queen-breeder” 
might not be an easy thing to agree 
upon. 

As the matter stands, however, we 
have no ready means to decide from the 
names of the members what the respec- 
tive calling of each member may be. 
The different classes mentioned were 
probably all pretty well represented, as 
is very desirable that they should be, 
and as has generally been the case, un- 
less it be commission men, and they 
have not generally attended conventions 
of bee-keepers until of late. As they 
take quite an active part in helping to 
dispose of the crop, it is quite desirable 
that they should meetin council with 
bee-keepers. 

>_>. - 

Bicycles are getting to be very com- 
mon now-a-days. We have two for sale, 
and any one wanting a bargain in a good 
bicycle, should write to the office of the 
BEE JOURNAL. 





‘* Bees and Honey ’’—page 67. 
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LANGSTROTH FUND. 


SAPNA ENF ESLER ISA EAI SAISON AAR FEN SENSES ES 


{For years, bee-keepers have felt that they 
owed the Rev. L. L. Langstroth—the Father 
of American bee-culture—a debt that they 
can never very well pay, for his invention of 
the Movable-Frame Hive which so completely 
revolutionized bee-keeping throughout all the 
world. In order that his few remaining years 
may be made as happy and as comfortable as 
possible, we feel that we should undertake a 
_— by which those bee-keepers who consider 

t a privilege as well as a duty, might have an 
opportunity to contribute something toward 
a fund that should be gathered and forwarded 
to Father Langstroth as aslight token of their 
appreciation, and regard felt for him by bee- 
keepers everywhere. No amount above $1.00 
is expected from any person at one time—but 
any sum, however large or small, we will of 
course receive and turn over to Father L. 
All receipts will be acknowledged here.—Ep.] 


List of Contributors. 


Previously Reported .................. $5 00 


Edw. 8. Pope, Indianapolis, Ind....... 25 
SU MENUIIE: sis aiinlcslen eo » cca Reenimalss «kale 25 
George Bland, Easton, O.............. 25 
Mrs. Jane Joy, Springtown, Ind ...... 50 
Bee-Keeper, Jimtown, Ky............. 25 

















HON. R. L. TAYLOR. 


This week we congratulate ourselves 
and our readers upon being permitted to 
read of one who has deserved and won 
renown as a farmer, business-man, law- 
yer, bee-keeper and State Senator. Such 
have been the various fields of useful- 
ness in which the bee-keeper’s friend— 
yes, everybody’s friend—the Hon. R. L. 
Taylor, has so eaarnestly devoted his 
life. 

In Gleanings for Nov. 1, 1890, we 
find the following delightfully written 
sketch by Prof. Cook, which we are 
pleased to copy for the benefit of our 
readers: 


To my mind, the most alarming fea- 
ture of the census just taken is the 
rapid increase of population in the cities 
and the corresponding decrease in the 
rural districts. Who has not noticed, 
during the past ten years, the constant 
influx of energy and strength from 
country to city? The menof push and 
ability who are leading our enterprises 
to-day, not only as business, but as pro- 
fessional men, spent their boyhood on 
the farm. True, we have an Adams 
family, but we have hundreds of such 
men as Greeley, Webster, Lincoln, and 
Garfield, that went from country to city, 
and carried life, vigor and energy with 
them. What will become of our cities 
if the country fails to pour in this new 
and vivifying power ? 


Our respected friend, R. L. Taylor, 
Senator in Michigan, and President of 
the National Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
had the advantage of country birth. He 
was born on a farm at Almont, Lapeer 
county, Mich., Nov. 3, 1839. This was 
not the only vantage ground of our 
young candidate for a place of influence 
in the world. He was the son of Scotch 
parents, who were pioneers in that 
new heavily timbered part of Michigan. 
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We need hardly say more to prove that 
our friend was early taught to be relig- 
ious, truthful, honest, and industrious, 
for how loyal are almost all the Scotch 
to all these grand principles, which are 
the very basis of true manhood! When 
I add to all this the fact thatthe par- 
ents were sturdy and vigorous, able to 
carve out a homein the forest wilds, I 
have said enough to show that our 
friend was born to unusual fortune. The 
mother, though a pioneer farmer’s wife, 
and mother to fourteen children, still 
lives in good health, at the age of 79. 
Ten of the children stil) survive. Presi- 











. TAYLOR. 


dent Taylor is the oldest of the six sur- 
viving sons. Like most farmer boys, 
young Taylor worked on the farm sum- 
mers, and went to a common district 
school in the winter. At the ageof 19 
he lost his father, who was carried off 
by an accident, when the severe and 
arduous duties of a large farm devolved 
on our friend. But he had learned to 
labor, and was equal to the emergency. 
But our friend aspired to a college edu- 
cation. He taught winters, and pre- 
pared himself for the classical depart- 
ment of the Michigan University, which 
he entered in 1862. 

In 1865, a thirst for business, which 
robs so many college students of their 
diplomas, took Mr. Taylor from the col- 





lege. He entered mercantile life, which 
he followed at Almont very successfully 
for three years. But mere business 
was not wholly to Mr. Taylor’s tastes, 
and so he spent his spare time—every 
determined man, however prompt in 
business, can find spare time—in the 
study of law. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1869. In 1872 he was elected 
Register of Deeds by the largest majority 
ever received by any county officer of 
his county. He then moved to Lapeer, 
where he has resided ever since. Two 
years later he was re-elected. In 1877 
he resumed the practice of law, and was 
elected Prosecuting Attorney the follow- 
ing year. 

At this time, fortunately for apicul- 
ture, two colonies of bees fell into Mr. 
Taylor’s possession. His early life and 
habits had developed a taste for rural 
life and pursuits that had not left him 
with his youth. Country air and land- 
scape still lured him toward the country, 
and led to the purchase of his present 
beautiful home in the suburbs of Lapeer. 
His bees increased rapidly, and his in- 
terest kept pace, owing, doubtless, to 
the success which marked his labors 
from the first. Thus he declined a re- 
nomination as Prosecuting Attorney,and 
very soon gave up ‘the practice of law, 
that he might devote his entire time to 
his bees. Thus here, as everywhere, 
Mr. Taylor, is consistent. He preaches 
exclusive apiculture for the apiarist, and 
does what very few of his colleagues in 
his faith do—he practices what he 
preaches. He is, perhaps, the largest 
bee-keeper in our State. 

As an apiarist he stands among the 
first. His cautious, scientific, thoroughly 
informed mind grapples even with foul 
brood, and the fell disease is worsted in 
the struggle. He told me once, as I 
visited his apiary, that he rather en- 
joyed the malady, as it was interesting 
to watch and study it. How few are 
cautious enough to hold this scourge at 
arm’s length, even though it be right in 
the apiary ! 

Mr. Taylor is one of Michigan’s best 
bee-keepers. The American Society is 
honored no less than Mr. Taylor in his 
presidency. He is so expert in bee-keep- 
ing that he can ‘‘ feed back” at a profit, 
and can produce an immense crop of 
comb honey—his specialty—without any 
use of separators, and yet take the very 
cream of the market. Like nearly all 
successful bee-keepers, he is very in- 
genious. Everything about his apiary 
is neat, orderly, and convenient. His 
invention to fasten foundation in the 
sections is doubtless one of the very best 
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in use. He uses the new Heddon hive, 
and would have no other. One has only 
to see him manipulate these hives and 
find the queens, to become convinced 
that, in his hands at least, they area 
tremendous success. 


Mr. Taylor’s style as a speaker and , 


writer is quiet, earnest, but very con- 
vincing. He is candid, very cautieus, 
and rather conservative; so those who 
know him place great weight upon his 
opinion or judgment. Slow to draw 
eonclusions, his conclusions rarely need 
reconsideration. In our literature, in 
our conventions, and, best of all, in his 
home city, he is a power. His presence 
is felt to be of signal advantage. 

That Mr. Taylor’s neighbors appre- 
ciate his worth is evinced in the fact 
that he was elected to our State Senate 
in 1888, where he was an able and in- 
fluential member. He is renominated 
for the position, and, with almost no 
doubt, will be re-elected. 

Mr. Taylor has been a member of the 
charch for over thirty years. He is an 
elder in the Presbyterian church, and 
thus again honors, and is loyal to, his 
Scotch descent. But there is no need to 
publish the fact that Senator Taylor is 
a Christian. The fact shines out in all 
his life and acts. He is a true, clean, 
reverent man—one of the men that 
always make us feel better when we 
have associated with them. 

Mr. Taylor has been married for 
nearly a quarter of acentury. His wife 
is a fit companion for such a husband. 
Like her husband, she takes great in- 
terest in religion, temperance, and all 
else that is good and helpful to others. 
Though they have none of those best 
adarnments of the home—sweet, loving 
children—yet their home is one of those 
social centers that so richly bless every 
community where they are found. 

A. J. Cook. 


As mentioned in the third from the 
last p@#ragraph of the foregoing, Mr. 
Taylor was not only renominated as 
Senator in 1890, but was re-elected. 

The latest, and perhaps the best api- 
arian news about Mr. T., is that he has 
lately been appointed manager of the 
Michigan Apicultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. We may now look for something 
very interesting and exceedingly helpful 
to the industry of bee-keeping as the re- 
sult of his efforts as an experimenter in 
bee-keeping. 

We hope that Hon. R. L. Taylor may 





live yet many years to bless the cause of 
apiculture with his brilliant niind and 
labors. 


**& Modern Bee-Farm and Its 
Economic Management,”’ is the title of a 
splendid book on = bee-culture, by 

r. 8. Simmins, of England. It is 58x81 
inches in size, and contains 270 pages, 
nicely illustrated, and bound in cloth. It 
shows ‘“‘how bees may be cultivated as a 
means of livelihood; as a health-giving 
pursuit; and asa source of recreation to 
the busy man.” It also illustrates how 
profits rer A be ‘‘made certain by growing 
crops yielding the most honey, having also 
other uses; and by judgment in br ga 
good working strain of bees.’’ Price, post- 
paid, from this office, $1.00; or clubbed with 
the Bez JourNAL for one year, for $1.70. 








“The Winter Problem in 
Bee-Keeping” is the title of a splendid 
pamphlet by Mr. G. R. Pierce, of Iowa, 
a bee-keeper of 26 years’ experience. It 
is 6x9 inches in size, has 76 pages and 
is a clear exposition of the conditions 
essential to success in the winter and 
spring managementof theapiary. Price, 
postpaid, 50 cents; or given as a pre- 
mium for getting one new subscriber to 
the Bex JouRNAL fora year... Clubbed 
with the BEE JOURNAL one year for 
$1.30. Send to us for a copy. 


Almost Every Bee-Book that is now 
published we mention on the third 
page of this issue of the BEE JouRNAL. 
Look over the list and select what you 
want. For every new yearly subscriber 
that you secure for us at $1.00, we will 
allow you 25 cents, to apply on the 
purchase of any book we have for sale. 
This is a rare chance to get some valua- 
able apicultural reading-matter, and at 
the same time aidin spreading helpful 
apiarian knowledge among your friends. 


Dr. Miller’s “A Year Among the 
Bees” is a book of over 100 pages. It 
commences with the necessary work in 
the spring, and runs through the entire 
year, detailing the methods of doing, as 
well as telling when to do, all that 
should be donein the apiary. Bound in 
cloth. Price, postpaid, 50 cents; or 
clubbed with the Ber JourNAL for one 
year, for $1.35. 


A Binder for holding a year’s num- 
bers of the Bek JouRNAL we mail for 
only 50 cents; or @ubbed with the 
JOURNAL for $1.40. 
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Mre. Jennie Atchiey, 
GREENVILLE, TEXAS. 


No. 3.—Texas and Her Resources. 


As the black lands are all about the 
same as described on pages 780 and 
781, we will drop down to south and 
southwest Texas. Here we strike as 
pretty a country as eyes ever saw, with 
its mountains and valleys and broad 
prairies and fine woodlands. 


I will begin near Galveston, and lead 
you along the first and second tiers of 
counties all the way around to El Paso, 
about 600 miles. I will call your atten- 
tion to Brazoria county first. Here we 
have a county rich, healthy, and pro- 
ducing fruits and vegetables by the 
train load. Horticulture is beyond all 
question the leading industry of this 
county. Its development during the 
past three years has been very remark- 
able indeed. It is estimated that more 
orchards have been planted in the last 
two years than ever existed before. We 
have only begun to reach the markets 
of the world. South Texas is fortunate 
in being able to grow to perfection hor- 
ticultural products that can be raised on 
a commercial basis in few, if any, other 
parts of the United States. Among 
these are the orange, lemon, lime, citron, 
fig, olive, English walnut, apricot, 
raisin, grape, prune, and all kinds of 
winter vegetables; such as cabbages 
grow best in winter. 


A mine of wealth lies in the soil of 
Brazoria county and south Texas for 
the tiller of the soil. When I was there 
two years ago they were harvesting 
their third crop of Irish potatoes, about 
Nov. 10th, and they were exceedingly 
fine. Sweet potatoes grow and yield 
bountiful crops, some reaching the enor- 
mous yield of 500 bushels per acre. 
Drouths are almost unknown in this 
part, as it lies only about 2 to 20 miles 
from the coast, and reaching the west 
in some places ; one at Velasco, the deep 





water part of Texas; frem 4 to 10 feet 
under ground you get plenty of fresh 
water, clear and sparkling, and the 
lands are more or less sub-irrigated, 
which makes vegetation grow to im- 
mense proportions in a single season. I 
saw pear trees there that were two to 
three inches in diameter at the ground, 
and as tall as a common house, that 
grew in one season. 

The growing of winter vegetables has 
become one of the leading industries, 
and these are shipped North. Many 
carloads of vegetables left Alvin last 
winter, andin early spring a number of 
carloads of strawberries were shipped. 


FLORTICULTURE IN TEXAS. 


Some countries raise millions of dol- 
lars worth of flowers annually, and why 
not south Texas? While at Alvin I 
saw one florist planting out several acres 
of the cape jessamines. He was ship- 
ping them to New York at large profits, 
and said this was the finest place in the 
world for that business. 


If one is not satisfied to raise one kind 
of crop, it will allow diversified farming. 
Cotton grows luxuriantly, as this used 
to be a large slave cotton-growing coun- 
try before the War. Rice will grow also, 
as well as most other cereals and nutri- 
tious crops, etc. 

Now, I might write a book as large as 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, and 
not tell the half of what Texasis. But 
I must necessarily be brief, as my time 
is limited. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 

(Continued next week.) 





Tons of Honey Taken. 


Mrs. ATCHLEY :—We have taken 18% 
tones of honey from 176 colonies so far 
this season, and expect some more yet. 

EMERSON Bros. 

Santa Ana, Calif., June 1, 18938. 





Killing Ants—Mating of Queens. 


I notice in a late issue of the Brr 
JOURNAL that a correspondent gives as 
an ant exterminator ‘‘Rough on Rats.” 
I tested the remedy the next day after 
reading it. I made it into a thin dough, 
aud put a small piece of the poison on a 
little strip of brown paper, folded the 
paper around a stick, and placed a bate 
under each nucleus. In 10 or 12 hours 
I examined the hives, and found that it 
had successfully killed two different 
varieties of ants. But the meanest tribe 
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—those little black ones that combine 
all of the cussedness of the insect family 
—wouldn’t eat it; they seem to like bees 
the best, so I prepared them a meal, by 
taking a lot of laying worker-brood and 
mixing them with the rat’s enemy. I 
tried that, and was successful. 

I wish to say for the benefit of Thos. 
S. Wallace (see page 758), that I in- 
troduced 50 fine virgin queens on March 
15th, and the weather was so windy and 
rainy that but few of them were mated 
before they were 21 days old; however, 
all of them did mate, and were good 
queens. 

Ican winter virgin queens in small 
nuclei, and have them mated in the 
spring. Judging from my own experi- 
ence in the business, I presume that J. 
A. knew whatshe was talking about. Mr. 
Wallace’s 24 yearsin the bee-business 
does not prove his ideas to be correct. I 
have a neighbor who has kept bees 30 
years, and he was just saying to me the 
other day, that his bees used to do bet- 
ter in the East where they could get pine 
rosin from which to build their comb. 

Chrisman, Tex. C. B. BANKSTON. 





—_ 


Half a Crop—Bees on ‘‘ July 4th.” 





Mrs. AtcHLEY :—The honey season is 
about over with us. My crop will be 
about half of what was expected—nearly 
3O tons from the sages—honey of No. 1 
quality. Thisis not half acrop fora 
good season, and judging from the past 
it is a half crop in this county. 

My benefactor, Mr. R. Wilkin, is to 
exhibit bees openly in a procession dur- 
ing the 4th of July. It will be of in- 
terest to the public in this section. 

M. H. MENDLESON. 

Ventura, Calif., June 29, 1898. 


———______»+ ~- — 





A Mississippian’s Bee-Experience. 





Mrs. JENNIE ATCHLEY :—I am a new 
member of the bee-keeping fraternity. I 
had 17 common box-gums at the open- 
ing of this past spring, and proceeded to 
transfer them all to new frame hives of 
my own manufacture, after Root’s style 
of hives. After transferring the first 
four or five, the colonies deserted their 
hives on account of robbing—a result of 
inexperience on my part. But I soon 
‘*caught on,” and transferred the rest 
in a closed room; I have had five natural 
swarms this season. I am now running 
17 colonies in frame hives, and two 
common box and log gums. 








The honey-flow, so far, is not as good 
as I hoped for. Five of my colonies are 
weak, and the 12 others have supers on, 
and are loading up nicely, but slowly. I 
have sold surplus of three supers; the 
latter is filled with little boxes, 4x4, or 
4144x444 inches, made by my own hands. 
I get 10 cents per pound in our little 
village. 

My little apiary is on my farm ona 
small non-boatable river, and 30 miles 
from any point on a railroad. Itis my 
intention to enlarge my apiary to 100 
colonies, and work for extracted and 
comb honey. ‘ 

I derive a great deal of help, intel- 
lectually, from reading the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL. 

As a beginner, I have no rich and rare 
experiences to relate. I have uniformly 
succeeded so far with my bees, which 
are the Germans. My success is due to 
hard and close study of the books 
(Langstroth’s and Root’s), and the bee- 
periodicals that I receive, and exercis- 
ing with my pets. 

In my brood-frames for swarms, I put 
guides made of a slender stick, 3/16x- 
3/16, and length of the under side of 
the top-bar, tacked on and coated with 
wax. The combs are remarkably and 
beautifully straight. 

In my sections I use starters & to 
inch wide, and no separators. The 
honey is straight and uniform, very at- 


ractive, and a source of wonder to my 
-neighbors and others who see the filled 


sections. 

I am 54 years old. I taught school for 
over 25 years, till three years ago. I 
am infatuated with bee-keeping, but I 
do not rely on the product of my apiary 
for meat and bread. I sell honey as fast 
as it is sealed over. 

Now, Mrs. Atchley, Z)merely write to 
introduce myself to the fraternity as a 
beginner and a learner; as well as to 
inform you that there is one more bee- 
keeper in Mississippi than you knew of 
before now. R. A. WHITFIELD. 

Westville, Miss., July 3, 1898. 





Alley’s Queen-Rearing book, 
or ‘Thirty Years Among the Bees,” 
gives the result of over a quarter-cen- 
tury’s experience in rearing queen-bees, 
and describing the practical, every-day 
work. By Henry Alley. It contains an 
‘* Appendix,” showing the improvements 
made in queen-rearing the last four 
years. Very latest work of the kind. 
Nearly 100 pages, with illustrations. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents; or clubbed 
with Bee JouRNAL one year, for $1.30. 
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Cause of the Disease Known as 
‘s Bee-Diarrhesa.” 


Query 880.—What is the cause of bees 
having diarrhea ?—Illinois. 


Microbes.—EMERsSON T. ABBOTT. 
I don’t know.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 
Dampness and poor honey.—M.MAHBHIN. 


Long confinement and watery honey. 
—Dapant & Son. 


Long confinement or poor honey, or 
both.—JAMEs A. GREEN. 


Too long confinement in cold weather, 
and poor food.—E. FRANCE. 


I think poor food, and too great ex- 
tremes of temperature.—A. J. Coox. 


Bad food; damp, cold, confinement ; 
too much disturbance.—EuGENE SECOR. 


Cold or poor honey, or dampness or 
other things—one or all.—J. H. LArRa- 
BEE. 


Cold and its usual consequent damp- 
ness are the principal causes.—P. H. 
ELWoop. 


Cold and confinement. This is the 
cause; other things may aggravate.—G. 
W. DEMAREE. 

1. Bad food. 2. Excessive dampness. 
3. Cold. 4. Long confinement to their 
hives.—C. H. DrpBERN. 


Long confinement; and, as Heddon 
says, too much pollen and too little 
honey.— WILL M. BARNuM. 


Lack of sufficiently frequent flights to 
free the intestines of accumulations as 
nature requires.—G. M. DooLiTTLe. 


Improper food and improper ventila- 
tion; or, if put in winter confinement 
without flight, or disturbed.—Mrs. J. N. 
HEATER. 


Conditions which impair the health of 
the bee. I would say unwholesome 
food, and an unwholesome atmosphere. 
—R. F. HoitTERMANN. 


Probably foul air. In driving bees out 
of an old-fashioned surplus honey-box 
years ago, by putting the nozzle of a 


smoker to an entrance hole and puffing 
vigorously, in a few moments the bees 
were soiling the honey, and had the ap- 
pearance of bees suffering with diarrhea. 
» —Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


On account of their intestines becom- 
ing overloaded with excreta, which they 
are unable to void seasonably, from lack 
of opportunity to fly.—R. L. TayLor. 

Honey-dew honey, or poor, thin honey 
gathered from flowers, and long confine- 
ment to the hive, I think, are fruitful 
sources of bee-diarrhea.—S. I. FRErE- 
BORN. 


Engorgement of the intestines. This 
may be caused by a combination of too 
much food taken; bad honey; food too 
much mixed with pollen; cold.—J. P. 
H. Brown. 


Something wrong outside or inside. 
Too damp and cold a place may cause it 
with the best of food, and bad food may 
cause it with the best conditions other- 
wise.—C. C. MILLER. 

I think it is because they are kept too 
cool, causing them to eat more than 
they would if kept at the right tempera- 
ture; and not having a chance fora 
cleansing flight.—Jas. A. STONE. 


This question is one that is hard to 
answer, and any answer will only bea 
matter of opinion. One says it is owing 
to distension of bowel, owing to want of 
flight. Mr. Heddon says “ pollen.” For 
myself, I think ordinarily it is caused by 
excess of moisture. I don’t propose, 
though, to be led into a discussion on the 
subject.—J. E. Ponn. 

I have come to the conclusion that it 
isa general disorder of the digestive 
organs of the bees, causing great fever, 
and causes them to shed their hair. It 
is caused by over-eating both honey and 
pollen, and the lack of good weather to 
fly and void their feces, and free them- 
selves from their sufferings. I have 
studied on this line considerable.—Mrs. 
JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


——>— ee 


Please Don’t send to us for bee-sup- 
plies, as we do not deal in them, and your 
order, if sent to us, must necessarily be de- 
layed in filling. Just patronize those sup- 
ply dealers who advertise in our columns, 
and you will thus please us most. We shall 
be glad to furnish you any bee-book and 
the BEE JOURNAL, but when it comes to 
supplies—well, we are not “in it.”’ 








‘¢ Bees and Honey ’’—see page 67. 
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Does Foul Brood Ever Originate 
from Dead Brood? 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 





I was much astonished atthe views 
expressed by Mr. McEvoy, on page 594 
of the BEE JouRNAL. I have watched 
with interest to see if any one would try 
to combat his views. No one seems to 
have done so. Why is it? Are those 
the accepted views, or don’tothers think 
they are worth answering ? It seems to 
me that the views of the Foul Brood In- 
spector of Ontario are worth some at- 
tention. 

His main point, and the one in which 
he differs from other authorities, is that 
he believes that foul brood originates 
from chilled or dead brood. The brood 
may have been drowned, or it may have 
starved, but if itis dead, and the bees 
are compelled to handle the dead brood, 
and the larve are fed, or partly fed, 
from this dead brood, foul brood will be 
the result. If I understand the matter, 
this is Mr. McEvoy’s position. 

He reports experience where the con- 
clusion would naturally be that foul 
brood had originated in the consumption 
or handling of dead brood. Now, if it és 
a fact that foul brood is likely to origi- 
nate from dead brood, the fact ought to 
be established beyond doubt, and be 
heralded near and far, that bee-keepers 
may be on their guard against allowing 
brood to become dead, or, if it is dead, 
to prevent the other bees from having 
access toit. But, in spite of Mr. Mc- 
Evoy’s testimony, I cannot help having 
my doubts In regard to the soundness of 
the theory. 

There is probably scarcely an apiary 
in the country that, at some time, has 
not had dead brood in the hives; that is, 
in some of them. It is only accasionally 
an apiary that contains foul brood. If 
foul brood results from chilled or 


starved brood, it seems to me that it 
would be more prevalent. 


I have kept 





bees 15 years, and it hasoften happened 
that there has been dead broodin my 
apiary, but foul brood has never re- 
sulted. I remember one spring in par- 
ticular, when a snow-storm came the 
20th of May. There had been three 
weeks of fine weather, and the brood- 
nests had been enlarged. This cold 
lasted three or four days—snow and 
cherry blossoms hanging on the same 
branches. Many of the colonies perished 
outright. Of course they left brood. 
There was scarcely acolony in which 
there was not some dead brood. It de- 
cayed and smelled badly, but the bees 
cleaned it out, and no foul brood ap- 
peared. 

It often happens in making up nuclei 
in queen-rearing, that so many bees go 
back that brood is neglected and dies in 
the nuclei. I have seen this many times, 
but no foul brood followed. When I 
first commenced using the honey-extrac- 
tor I sometimes extracted honey from 
combs that contained unsealed brood. If 
there was only a little patch of brood in 
a comb, I have sometimes left it out of 
the hive with the combs that were to be 
used at the next extracting. This brood 
would die, and ina few days would be 
put back into the hives. No foul brood 
resulted. I once brought home a colony 
of bees in June. I carried it on the seat 
of the buggy by my side. The horse be- 
came frightenedin going over a rough 
place, and jumped. The hive was jerked 
over backwards into the bottom of the 
buggy, and the combs broken loose. The 
dripping honey drowned most of the 
bees, and daubed the cappings over the 
sealed brood, so that it smothered the 
brood. LIleft this colony a few days, 
hoping that the bees would clean up 
things and make a success of it, but 
there were too few bees. The brood 
died, or most of it did. I then fitted the 
combs into other frames and gave them 
to other colonies. No foul brood re- 
sulted. I presume that there is scarcely 
a bee-keeper who cannot recall in- 
stances similar to those I have given. 

Don’t understand me as doubting the 
correctness of the data given by Mr. 
McEvoy; but to decide that foul brood 
results from dead brood because the 
latter is immediately followed by the 
former, is not scientific. I know that 
Mr. McEvoy scoffs at science, but he 
ought not. How foul brood is introduced 
into an apiary is often a puzzle. Honey 
from foul-broody apiaries goes into the 
markets. Consumers of this honey 
might throw away the wood of the section 
with a little honey adhering. Enter- 
prising bees find this, and carry home 
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the germs of foul brood. Or, the empty 
bottle or tin can containing extracted 
honey from a foul-broody apiary may be 
placed where bees have access to it. I 
know that it isnot reasonable that the 
cases mentioned by Mr. McEvoy should 
have originated in the mannerI have 
suggested, andI will admit that I can- 
not explain how the foul brood originated 
in these cases, but if it did come from 
the dead brood, then dead brood ought 
always to result in foul brood under 
similar conditions. Some reliable man 
should be able to produce foul brood 
from dead brood under circumstances in 
which there can be no doubt as to 
whether it came from some other source. 


I suppose, of course, that communica- 
ble diseases, like foul brood, small-pox, 
cholera, and the like, must have had an 
origin, but I did not suppose that they 
continued to originate. That is, if all 
of the small-pox germs should be wiped 





W. Z. Hutchinson, Editor ‘* Review.” 


off the earth, I supposed that would be 
the end of small-pox. I supposed it was 
the same with foul brood. If all the 
germs were destroyed, I supposed that 
was the end of it. I did not suppose® 
that it could originate in an isolated 
apiary, unless the germs were brought 
there from some other diseased locality. 
I do not know that Mr. McEvoy differs 
from me in this view. Perhaps he thinks 
the germs may be carried in the air, or 
in the water of a freshet. Perhaps he 
does not pretend to say how they are 
carried. The point that we wish estab- 
lished is, What are the sources of con- 
tagion against which a bee-keeper must 
be on his guard? If it is against dead 
brood, then let it be known and proved. 
If that is a fallacy, let’s know it. 
Another point on which Mr. McEvoy 
is not orthodox, is that of using hives 
without scalding, in which have been 
combs containing foul brood, or, in other 
words, foul-broody colonies. Others 





have thought the same as he does on this 
point, but, finally, a dear experience has 
caused them to change their minds. It 
seems strange thatin his long experi- 
ence he has never known a case of foul 
brood resulting from using a disinfected 
hive. 
Flint, Mich., June 12, 1893. 


© ieee 


The Ventilation of Hives for 
Wintering Bees. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY THOS. C. KELLY. 


It is instructive to read and ponder on 
the various opinions of bee-keepers on 
different topics pertaining to the busi- 
ness. 

1 would like to call attention to the 
matter of ventilation in winter. Some 
advocate bottom, some top, and others 
think because the bees in their natural 
state close up all crevices with propolis, 
that ventilation is not necessary. I rec- 
ollect a few years ago, a friend of mine 
got a colony of bees on shares. The box 
was about i8 inches high, and about 
12x12 in other dimensions. This box 
was placed on blocks of wood about 1% 
inches high, from the bench on which 
it was placed, and there it stood in sum- 
mer and winter, in the same condition 
for abont 10 or 12 years, the colony 
always being among the first to swarm 
in spring. 

Some 7 or 8 years ago this same man 
had three top swarms come off at the 
same time, and cluster together, and 
nothing but a log-house or log-barn to 
hive them in, but he thought of an old 
salt-barrel, which he got, and placing 
sticks across it he hived the bees in it. 
They filled the barrel about two-thirds 
full the first season; and the next sea- 
son filled it up. The following spring a 
neighbor bought it, paying $12 for it, 
and I helped him remove it. There were 
several cracks in the barrel that a man 
could run his finger in, and we had to do 
it up in cloths to keep the bees in. 


In both of the above cases the bees 
wintered nicely. 


I noticed the past winter, the older 
and more open my hives were the fewer 
bees died, and as a rule are better than 
most of those in close hives. I would like 
to hear from others, more particularly 
as to their experience in ventilation. We 
don’t want theories—give us facts, in 
time for next winter. 

How would cases like the above do 
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wintered in Simplicity frames, or any of 
the shallow frames ? 

I had the fortune to find a bee-tree a 
few years ago. I let it stand until 
spring, and cut it out and save the bees. 
The limb formed an elbow at right an- 
gles. The bees went in at the top or 
upper side of the limb at the elbow, and 
I supposed I would find the bees in the 
horizontal part of the limb, but I was 
disappointed. The hole was large 
enough for a man to put his fist in, and 
the bees had their stores directly below 
the hole, yet were in good condition. 
Now, if bees will live through winter in 
such places, why so much fussing and 
trouble to get good, warm quarters for 
them? I believe that bees should be 
well ventilated below, and closed on top 
aimost air-tight; but I will listen to 
others. 2 

My neighbors lost from 338 to 50 per 
cent. of their bees. One man had 4 col- 
onies, and lost 3. The past was an ex- 
tremely hard winter on bees in this 
section. 

Slippery Rock, Pa. 

——q<$9 + a_— 


Can Virgin Queens Get Through 
Smaller Holes than Laying 
Ones ? 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 





On page 760, John McKeon acknowl- 
edges his mistake in such a manly way 
that my sympathies are with him. But 
on the same page he incidentally admits 
something that may be open to question 
when he speaks of a virgin queen as 
being so much smaller than a laying 
queen that she may get through the per- 
forations of an excluder. Now I don’t 
pretend to know about it, but I havea 
right to doubt, andif any one has posi- 
tive proof that a virgin queen can get 
through a smaller hole while a virgin 
than she can after she commences to lay, 
I hereby challenge him to trot out his 
proof. 

I have had virgin queens that could 
get through excluder zinc, but I’ve had 
laying queens go through the same per- 
forations, not because the queens were 
remarkably small, but because the per- 
forations were too large. That a laying 
queen refrains from going through a 
place through which a virgin readily 
passes, is not conclusive proof. The 
question is not whether she will, but 
whether she can go through as small a 
perforation as when avirgin. I’ve had 





plenty of cases in which queens never 
went up through a honey-board into a 
super, but that doesn’t prove that a 
queen can’t go through a %-inch crack. 
It only proves that they didn't try to go 
up. 

I know very well that a queenin the 
fall vigor of laying looks very much 
larger than a virgin, but it is the abdo- 
men, I think, that is larger, and not the 
thorax. To-day I saw an old queen that 
had just swarmed, and she looked 
smaller, and I think she was smaller 
than an average virgin. But I do not 
remember that any one ever claimed 
that such a queen could get through any 
smaller hole than she could when laying 
her best. I have seen it asserted that 
the size of the abdomen was what pre- 
vented a queen from going through an 
excluder, but I think the one who made 
such an _ assertion never carefully 
watched a queen going through. Did 
you ever watch one? Did you ever see 
the thorax go through and then the ab- 
domen stick? No, she doesn’t go 
through that way. She keeps trying.the 
perforations, and the instant she gets 
the thorax through, the abdomen goes 
through like a streak. Squeeze the 
thorax between the thumb and finger, 
and you will find it hard and unresisting, 
while the abdomen readily yields to the 
pressure. 

As I said, I don’t pretend to know, but 
until I have some proof to the contrary, , 
Iam inclined to the opinion that the 
thorax of a queen is no larger after she 
commences to lay than before; and that 
if she makes the same effort, she can get 
through a hole of the same size. 

Marengo, Ill. 


-_ ED OO oe 


** Langstroth ” on Inversion, 
. Contraction, Etc. 


Written for the Amertcan Bee Journal 
BY C. W. DAYTON. 


Partially replying to Mr. Thompson’s 
question in regard to contraction, inver- 
sion, etc., on page 533, I would say, in 
getting information on these subjects, 
do not look to non-contractionists or 
non-inversionists, because nine times 
out of ten the reason a man is against a 
system or plan of management is be- 
cause he does not practice it enough to 
realize its advantages. 


A locomotive engine usually goes 
straight ahead, but it is a very good 
thing sometimes that they are also able 
to run backward. © When a contraction- 
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ist or an inversionist practices according 
to his doctrine, and continues straight 
ahead, non-believers say nothing until 
he begins to back on to a side-track, 
or off a rickety trestle, and then they 
exclaim that he is losing confidence in 
his own methods. 

The illustrations of hives and the 
reading matter on pages414 and 415 
of ** Langstroth,” are in astonishing con- 
trast. Bee-culture in France in 1861 
was probably considerably below what 
it is in California to-day, of which Mr. 
Hewes says that all the knowedge of the 
specialist may generally be summed up 
in the hiving of swarms, and taking 
away what honey the colonies chance to 
gather, and it is my belief that one-half 
of the colonies in Los Angeles county 
Jast fall were so extensively robbed that 
they died of starvation, and starvation is 
the only method. I know of for inversion 
to ‘*diminish the number of colonies.” 

By further adventure along the line, 
it will be found that the inventors of the 
accompanying hives were systematic 
and sure in feeding their colonies sugar, 
which is a safer winter food than 
honey. It certainly is not ‘* costly” to 
cause the bees to store all their honey 
in the sections when section honey sells 
for 14 to 16 cents a pound, and granu- 
lated sugar can be purchased at 5 or 6 
cents. I don’t think it is as risky to 
weigh out and feed a colony 20 to 25 
pounds of syrup as it is to make an esti- 
mate of the winter food in combs that 
may be partially filled with pollen or 
honey-dew. 

If some one, apparently out of breath, 
should tell you that your uncle had fallen 
off one of those 18-story ‘‘sky-scrapers ” 
in Denver, on to the stone sidewalk, you 
might lose your breath, as it were, but 
when he finished his story, and you 
learned that he landed on his feet, and 
was not even shaken up, you would 
breathe easier than ever. So in ‘* Lang- 
stroth on the Honey-Bee,” it gives 
modern invertible hives and the results 
of ancient careless or neglectful man- 
agement. There is a chapter on feeding 
sugar in another part of the book, but 
in connection it does not say that feed- 
ing is extensively practiced by those who 
take all the honey away by inversion. 

‘* Langstroth ” is a history of bee-cul- 
ture in ages gone by. ‘‘ Success in Bee- 
Culture” deals with the future; so do 
most: i the books. 

In briuging “‘ Langstroth ” up to the 
prese.: dime, many of the latest imple- 
ments and practices are discussed, and 
often ancient practices. and plans ap- 
pear to be arrayed against the modern, 





as we find the Shuck and Heddon hives 
illustrated on pages 414 and 415, and 
the inversion of box-hives in 1861, and 
aplan of feeding for winter that re- 
quired the apiarist to prophesy toa day 
just when the honey-flow would cease, 
associated. 

Inversionists and contractionists in- 
variably use large, and sometimes very 
large, hives for brood-rearing. 

Sometime in 1890, the editor of 
Gleanings intimated that by contraction 
there were never as strong colonies as 
where contraction was not practiced, 
and I wrote in defense of contraction as 
no hindrance in securing strong colonies 
while brood-rearing was done with a 
larger hive than was used when con- 
traction was not practiced. Mr. Heddon 
used 10-frame hives; Mr. Doolittle 12- 
frame hives; and I was at the time 
booming somewhat a method of contrac- 
tion of my own, and using 12 frames to 
the hive. 

To answer my arguments, he referred 
to Mr. Dadant, who starts out with, ‘‘Of 
course @ queen can rear a very small 
amount of brood in a small hive.” Now 
any one might as well argue at the 
blank side of a barn when he considers 
my hive of 12 frames 9x17, smaller 
than his own containing 9 frames 
11x17; in fact, my hive was held up 
before the unsuspecting reader as con- 
taining only 4 or 6 frames. 

In Mr. Heddon’s book he devotes more 
space to feeding bees for winter than to 
inversion and contraction. 

Non-contractionists, in combatting the 
subject, have invariably grasped by the 
tail and shunned the horns, endeavored 
to keep our locomotive plunging forward 
regardless of dangers, while contraction- 
ists arranged throttles, side-tracks and 
block stations all the way. 

On page 270 of ‘‘ Langstroth,” Mr. 
Alley’s system is intermixed with a most 
wretched case of queen-rearing, and 
says, **‘ His queens are all reared in very 
small nuclei, which he calls miniature 
hives.” The fact is, the cells are put in 
these small colonies only when they are 
about ready to hatch, and the queen is 
to become fertilized and tested. Mr. 
Alley’s cells are all built in rousing colo- 
nies, which have been deprived of all 
brood, thereby causing a populous colony 
to center their whole strength and care 
upon a limited number of cells. Then, 
too, his nuclei colonies are well fed dur- 
ing the time, and a well fed nucleus is 
courageous and prosperous, while an 
unfed strong colony may be on the de- 
cline and low-spirited. 

Again, on page 5, in Mr. Langstroth’s 
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biography, it says, ‘‘ From his large api- 
ary (in 1858) he sold $2,000 worth of 
queens.” At that time queens sold from 
$10 to $80 a piece, and also many 
queens were reared in small nucleus 
colonies. With queens at those prices, 
it should not require more than a dozen 
hives to rear $2,000 worth, and we 
have records that apiaries of 200 to 
300 colonies existed at that time. It also 
says that $2,000 *‘ looks small at the 
present stage of bee-keeping.” I doubt 
if there is more than one queen-breeder 
in the world who sold that amount in 
1892. 

As to nectar running out of the cells 
because they are reversed, I would say 
that about a week ago I Jaid a comb 
about a foot square flat down on the top 
of the brood-frames for the bees to re- 
move some honey it contained. In look- 
ing at it yesterday, more honey had been 
stored in iton its under as well as its 
upper side, and there was a little patch 
of eggs on both sides. This was one of 
the objections brought against the re- 
versible frame in 1884, but some one 
declared that bees would store honey on 
the under side of a horizontal comb, and 
that objection was “laid to rest.” I 
have also transferred some 400 or 500 
colonies, and always aimed to fasten the 
comb into the new frames the opposite 
from its original position, and I have 
never been able to detect a bad result 
from the inversion. 

Contraction in the alfalfa region of 
Colorado, and contraction in the bass- 
wood region of Michigan, Wisconsin or 
Iowa, are two different things. Alfalfa 
bloom lasts six weeks. Basswood sel- 
dom two weeks—often only eight days. 
I spent last season at Greeley, Colo. I 
put on 50 or 75 surplus cases, and ex- 
amination two weeks afterward found 
half of the colonies just beginning to 
notice them ; yet there was a slow yield 
of honey all the time. In this time the 
basswood bloom will come and be en- 
tirely gone without a drop of surplus. 
But alfalfa lingers. If the apiarist 
makes a mistake he may have time to 
correct it. Contraction is not to be ap- 
plied until the chance for rearing useful 
bees isover. I never expect to see bass- 
wood bloom twice in one season, but I 
always practiced contraction mindful 
that we might have an unusual) bass- 
wood honey- flow lasting 20 days. 

Before adopting contraction I thought 
inversion necessary; but if the system 
of contraction is good, the bees will oc- 
cupy the sections so soon that they will 
store all the honey in the sections with- 
out any inversion. Keep prolific queens 





also that will crowd toward the top-bars. 
A poor queen admits honey over the 
brood in the brood-frame. Inversion 
causes honey to be stored on the other 
side of the brood, and soon the whole 
brood-nest is full of honey. 

In my system of contraction I can get 
the foundation drawn in sections when 
there is so little honey gathered that the 
wax used will be borrowed from the 
brood-combs, but I do not furnish sec- 
tions unti] there will be a little honey 
put in them as soon as the foundation is 
drawn. Then when the sections are put 
into the supers, the bees store honey in 
them from choice, and not because they 
are compelled to doit. They naturally 
carry the honey out of the brood-cham- 
ber to a position above the brood. 

This gives the queen more room. If 
there are 15 brood-combs in the brood- 
chamber the honey goes above the brood 
into the sections. It removes the causes 
of swarming. Instead of the honey 
along the top-bars crowding the queen 
and brood toward the bottom-bars, the 
brood is extended up against the top- 
bars, and the lower part of the brood- 
combs are left vacant if theré is more 
space than the brood will occupy. 

A little honey from fruit-bloom has 
been coming in for the last month. Our 
honey harvest is to arrive sometime in 
the future. About two weeks ago I 
made foundation and put it into sections 
in the forenoon. At 2 o’clock I went to 
a good colony occupying 10 combs with 
brood in every one, lifted three frames 
of brood from the center into an upper 
story, and put in their place in the 
brood-nest two wide frames of sections. 
Examination two hours after found the 
foundation in the upper rows of sections 
with cells 1/5 of an inch deep, and in 
20 hours there was some honey in them. 
In this way I fill all supers put on. 

A section of comb left over from last 
season is called a ‘** bait,” but a section 
of new comb with a little new honeyin 
itis a ‘* bait” among the “baits.” Put 
this new ‘‘bait” in the most distant 
corner, and the last year’s *‘ bait” in the 
center, with sections of untouched foun- 
dation between, and the new “bait” 
will be filled and capped first. I have 
tried it in numerous ways. 

One of the. principal objections to this 
plan is that it is slow and puttering. 
That depends upon how systematic you 
are, and how well you can understand 
the conditions of colonies. If one colony 

is operated upon it may take 15 min- 
utes, but 50 colonies may be so manipu- 
lated in 2 hours and 15 minutes. 

There is not a question of doubt but 
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when the sections are alternated with 
the brood-combs that the bees take im- 
mediate possession of them, and Mr. 
Doolittle has demonstrated where to 
have kept only one colony waiting it 
would have equaled his time in the hay- 
field. 

I should have said that when the sec- 
tions are taken out of the brood-nest, 
the original combs are returned; and I 
may add that the average time for the 
sections to contain honey will be 48 
hours, while 72 hours is an unusual 
length of time. 

There is a certain period in the prog- 
ress of every colony in conjunction with 
the honey harvest when this plan is most 
successful, and can be told by the ex- 
perienced. In California this year it 
was about three weeks ago, while our 
honey harvest is still in the future. 


One or two weeks later or earlier, it 
will take twice as long to have the same 
work done; it will be a poorer job, the 
queen may lay in them, or there may be 
pollen stored in them. 


Colonies vary so much in strength and 
work that in a hundred colonies five 
may be ready to-day, 12 to-morrow, 25 
day after, and then the number de- 
creases for a week or two. 


Many of our foremost apiarists who 
produce honey by the ton,in applying 
this method, instead of sorting out the 
stronger colonies and manipulating them 
first, will begin on one side of the apiary 
and take the colonies weak and strong, 
by the row, as we hoe a row of corn, be- 
ginning’ too late for the strong, and too 
early for the weak, making a failure of 
the whole job. 

When a colony stores one-half of the 
brood-chamber with honey, there never 
can be the force of a colony in the sec- 
tions, since division of the honey means 
division of the workers. 


To cause bees to store honey above a 
line of capped honey along the top-bar 
is contrary to natural instincts, and may 
be compared to compelling a mason to 
finish the top of a wall before laying the 
foundation. 

Pasadena, Calif., May 10, 1898. 


a 2 or 


Capons and Caponizing, by 
Edward Warren Sawyer, M. D., Fanny 
Field, and others. It shows in clear 
language and illustrations all about 
caponizing fowls; and thus how to 
make the most money in poultry-raising. 
Every poultry-keeper should have it. 
Price, postpaid, 30 cents; or clubbed 
with Bez JourRNAL one year, for $1.10. 





Some California Notes on Bees, 
Cherries, Etc. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY W. A. PRYAL. 


I have been at home from Chicago a 
week now, and have been at work 
among the bees most of thattime. I 
think by Tuesday next my year’s work 
with the bees wil! cease, as I will have 
to turn my attention to my regular busi- 
ness. The bees will not be neglected, as 
my brothers are fairly well able to run 
the apiary. They attended to all the 
work while I was away, and as they ob- 
tained a fair amount of comb and ex- 
tracted honey in that time, I feel confi- 
dent that they will have no trouble in 
running things apicultural hereafter. 
These boys have been brought up among 
the bees, for they have seen me at work 
with the honey-gatherers since they 
were babies. We have had bees on this 
place for the past 26 years; neither of 
my brothers are yet 20 years of age. 

Though I have more colonies run for 
honey this year, I think Iam not going 
to get as much honey as I obtained last 
year with less hives. At this date we 
have more honey, and will stil] obtain 
more. The season seems to be shorter 
by a good deal; the grass is all dry on 
the hills and valleys. Yet there may be 
a big flow from some of the wild flowers 
in the hills during the next few weeks. 
Our fine light honey is yet to come in, 
provided there is to be any. 

While I was away I was afraid that 
the boys would have troublein saving 
the swarms as they issued ; they did not, 
and strange to say the bees did not get 
the swarming fever. Out of over 60 
colonies we have not had more than 10 
swarms. They were given plenty of 
room, and kept to work. This has 
pleased me, for I have been always 
‘**forninst ” too many swarms. I prefer 
to do my own swarming, so to speak. 


While at the World’s Fair I saw in the 
California building an exhibit of a bee- 
hive and some ‘‘ bean” honey, by Dr. 
Archer, of Ventura county, this State. 
The samples of honey were as fine as 
any honey I ever saw. I would have 
thought from its appearance that it was 
sage honey—that honey for which South- 
ern California is famous. The exhibit 
is in thatcorner of the building where 
the Southern California counties are 
making their special display. 

We have a big crop of cherries this 
year. Our county is one of the leading 
cherry counties of the State. If the 
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price of this fruit was what it has been 
in the past, we would realize a fine sum 
from our cherry crop alone. As it is, 
the price has fallen below what it had 
ever been in former years. Fine cher- 
ries, such as you are not accustomed to 
see in the East, have been selling for 
some days this week for only 1}¢ cents 


per pound. The lowest they have been 
before was about 3 cents. Beautiful 
black cherries are now 3 cents per 


pound—ijhey should not be less than 6 
or 7 cents. Asit does not pay to sell 
them at the low price that has been rul- 
ing this week, we have turned our 
pickers off until the market becomes 
firmer. 

The cause for the fall in the market is 
not that there is an extra large crop this 
year, but forthe reason that the banks 
will not loan the fruit canneries any 
money, as they have in past years. The 
banks seem to be hedging, and don’t 
want any money out when they cannot 
tell the hour that there will be a ‘‘ run” 
upon them. 

I don’t know how the financial strait 
will affect the bee-business; a good 
many California bee-keepers have to 
borrow from the banks on their crops. 
I suppose the bee-men have made their 
negotiations before this time. 

Speaking of the prices of honey re- 
minds me that my brothers have been 
doing very well; they have sold off sey- 
eral hundred pounds of this year’s crop 
of extracted at 8 cents per pound. The 
lowest they have obtained this year is 
7% cents. This is doing very well; 
they say they can sell all they have 
without having to send it to San Fran- 
cisco, as they did last year. They are 
building up the home market with good 
results. They have obtained 12% cents 
per pound for their comb honey. As 
our locality is not well adapted to the 
production of this kind of honey on ac- 
count of the cool nights, we don’t get 
much of it. 

North Temescal,Calif., June 24,1893. 
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An Out-Apiary in the Mountains 
of Tennessee. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY W. M. SCRUGGS. 





As there is said to be more than 1,000 
colonies of bees in our town, I thought 
it best to establish an out-apiary. I did 
so. I moved 15 colonies to the selected 
place, which is a peculiar one, so I will 
describe it. 



















































The top of the Cumberland Mountain 
is a nice, level country, and elevated 
about 1,200 feet above the common 
level of the valleys. Inthe top of this 
mountain are caves or sinks 800 to 
1,200 feet deep, some of them being 
one to five miles long, and one to two 
miles wide, and some of these caves 
prong out like a crow-foot. The onelI 
have selected is four miles long, and has 
three prongs toit, and is about 1,000 
feet deep, and one mile wide. This sink 
has a 50-acre farm in the bottom of it, 
and about 20 acres of the farm is in 
large fruit trees. Most of the land in 
this cave is very rough, covered with 
large stones. The land is very rich, 
and the timber very large and fine. The 
poplar tree grows here quite numer- 
ously, and no doubt will remain, as it 
would cost more to get it out of sucha 
place than it would be worth. 


The celebrated linden tree is growing 
thickly all over this sink, from the bot- 
tom of it to the top of the hills. The 
chestnut, sour-wood, grape and sumac 
are here in large quantities. There is 
also a kind of rock moss that blooms as 
early as fruit, and lasts until the poplar 
bloom comes in. 


It is several degrees warmer down in 
this sink than out on top of the moun- 
tain. The linden leayes were about 
grown at the base, while they were in 
the bud up near the top of the hill. 


I have selected a hillside 5-acre field, 
facing east, and 100 feet above the base 
of the sink. I carried the bees to the 
place the last of March. They werea 
poor lot, for bees wintered badly here 
last winter; but by May Ist they had 
built up, and were ready for a second 
story; andI have kept adding on sur- 
plus cases until at present they are two 
to three stories high, and full of sealed 
honey. I expect to extract the honey 
this week, so as to give the bees a chance 
to store all the honey from the linden 
they can carry in, which is now begin- 
ning to bloom. 


There are quite a lot of just such 
places in this mountain, as the one de- 
scribed, and if this is not a good place 
for an apiary, please tell me where to 
find one. 

Tracy City, Tenn., June 19, 1898. 


SO rr © <i 


Please Send Us the Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the Brz 
JOURNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


Time and place of meeting. 
1898. 
Aug 15.—Northern Illinois, at Rockford, Il. 
B. Kennedy, Sec., New Milford, Ill. 
Oct. 11, 12, 13.—North American (Interna- 
tional), at Chicago, Ills. 
Frank Benton, Sec., Washington, D. C. 
(ae In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tuez EniTor. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PRESIDENT—Dr. C. C. Miller....Marengo, Ills. 
Vice-PREs.—J. E. Cra Middlebury, Vt. 
SECRETARY—Frank Benton, Washington, D.C. 
TREASURER—George W. York...Chicago, Ills. 
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Hational Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor.. La 


r, Mich. 
GEN’L MANAGER—T. G. Newman, 


icago, Ill. 
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@®” Do not write anything for pebtiontinn 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
aren = unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 


Best in Eight Years. 


Bees are doing the best with us now they 
have done in eight years. 
H. D. BURRELL. 
South Haven, Mich., July 10, 18938. 


Alsike Clover—Camphor and Ants. 


I have not seen any report from Cass 
county this season. Seventy-five per cent. 
of the bees died in this county the past 
winter. Weare having the best Sense Row 
we have had for years; it is from Alsike 
clover. White clover is immense, but bees 
do not look at it. I put my bees into the 
cellar, and they came out all right. 

I think that ants trouble some bee-keepers 
quite a good deal. If they will use one 
cent’s worth of camphor gum to the colony, 
where there are ants, that will be the end 
of them. Try it, and be satisfied. 

A. 8. Straw. 

Edwardsburg, Mich., July 3, 1893. 








An Experience in Carrying Bees. 

In November, 1892, I put my bees into 
the cellar, and I had quite a time of it. I 
had raised allof the hives one inch from 
the bottom-board, and in carrying in a 
heavy colony in some way the hive slipped 
over sidewise a half inch or so, and it gave 
the bees a chance to come out. I had the 
grip the year before, and it reduced my 
size so that my vest was about two inches 
too large for me, and the consequence was, 
when the bees stampeded out of the open- 
ing in the open space at the bottom, they 
run right up under my vest, and moved up 
in a solid column, and by the timelI got 
into the house they were pouring up out at 
my shirt collar. As near as I could tell by 
their buzzing and kicking, they were 40,000 
stro I laid the hive down and skipped 
outside, pulled off my hat, coat and vest. 
My wife came out with the broom and 
brushed as fast as she could for laughing at 
the predicament I wasin. My clothes were 
full of bees down into my shoes, but as luck 
would have it, I never got a sting; but the 
dead and missing bees were great. 

Osakis, Minn. Mark D. JupKINs. 


Lots of White Clover Bloomed. 


Last fall I had 76 colonies of bees, and all 
died but 4, and one was queenless, at that. 





It made me feel a little blue, but I bought 
10 new colonies for seed, and will be all 
— again. 
w 


The fields look almost as 
ite as they did last winter—so much 

white clover. D. G. WrEeBsTER. 
Blaine, Ills., July 10, 1893. 


Can Bees Puncture Fruit? 


If Geo. A. Stockwell, of Providence, R. 
I. (see page 759), will examine his hard- 
wood tooth-picks and ripe grapes with a 
magnifying glass, he will find that they 
are not of the same texture. Bees sting 
through most kinds of cloth, yet Irish linen 
baffles them when it is starched and ironed 
smooth, the sting slides along over it, and 
does not penetrate. 


The bees did not bite those tooth-picks— 
they picked at them, raising a little fuzz 
which they could pull at, and tear off, and 
by constant picking wore it away. The 
smooth skin of a grape has no fuzz or fine 
fiber that a bee can grip. Feed beesina 
glass, China ware, or wooden receptacle, 
and note the difference; while the former 
will be a writhing mass of drowning bees, 
the latter will have every drop of syrup re- 
moved, the feeder clean and dry, and not a 
bee drowned; they could not grip glass or 
china, but could grip wood. 


My brother bee-keeper, if you will ex- 
amine into this matter carefully and hon- 
estly, I think that you will find that the 
bees of Rhode Island are not atall differ- 
ent from those of Indiana, and that you 
will unite with the Hoosiers in saying that 
‘Bees do not puncture grapes or injure 
them.”’ Mrs. L. Harrison. 

Peoria, Lls. 
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Bees Transferring Eggs to Queen-Cells 


On page 492 is an item from a Mr. Nelson, 
and Mrs. Atchley’s reply. Mr. Nelson has 
no evidence of a queen laying in a queen- 
cell, but I have evidence of bees at different 
times transferring eggs to queen-cells. We 
all know that a queen is death on any 
queen-cell that has a larva in it, unless 
guarded. I have at difierent times had 
nuclei to start queen-cells, and found eggs 
in them when there was no other way for 
them to procure them, only to go to another 
colony and steal them. 

It will be noticed that when bees start 
queen-cells before anegg is put into the 
cell, the bottom of the cell will be found 
with a wet polish resembling honey; then 
in ashort time you will find eggs in the 
cell, and you know that a queen won't lay 
in a cell when it is of a wet-polished shape. 
I believe in nearly all cases that the bees 
transfer the eggs from worker-cells to 
queen-cells. 

If the reader wants to satisfy his mind on 
the subject, when he finds a colony starting 
queen-cells, and as soon as he finds them 

iving the bottoms the wet polish resemb- 
fing honey, mark the queen-cells, remove 
the queen so that if they use the cells to 
rear queens the bees will nave to transfer 
the eggs instead of a queen laying in them, 
and he will see that the bees will rear 

ueens in the cells, or at least part of them. 
Such is my experience. 


Coon Rapids, Iowa. THOS. JOHNSON. 





Bees are Booming. 


Bees are just booming, I have taken 44 
pounds from one colony, and the third 
super is nearly ready to come off. 

T. C. BREECE. 

West Berlin, O., Jug 5, 1893. 
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Strong Colonies Best. 


The 6 colonies of bees that Ihave the care 
of at present, were not properly taken care 
of in the fall, and came through weak this 
spring. In spite of my utmost efforts to 
encourage brood-rearing, they were so late 
that that queen of all nectar-bearing plants 
—the red raspberry—blossomed before they 
were strong enough to put the surplus on. 

Well, the fact of the matter is, they 
stored honey much faster than they reared 
brood. The season, which was very wet at 
first (promoting a strong growth of plants), 
turned dry and extremely hot some three 
weeks ago, with more hot nights than we 
usually have during the whole summer 
season. Some of the hives at present (June 
24th) are one-third full of honey, and not 
one-half the bees there should be at this 
season of the year. It would have been 
useless to put on surplus room, as some of 
the brood-frames were empty, and the bees 
did not hang out when the temperature 
was 100 degrees in the shade. 

I have put some of the frames of honey in 
the center of the brood-nest, in hopes of 
getting them used to build comb in the 





surplus. This more fully strengthens my 
belief that one strong colony is worth two 
weak ones atgany season of the year,if we 
count the worth of each independent of 
others, and build the weak ones on their 
own merits. Those just-at-the-time cha 

will get left this season, if things shape the 
same as here. *I should like to hear from 
Mr. Doolittle, on this subject, through the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. J. H. ANDRE. 

Lockwood, N. Y. 


Just Hauling in Honey. 


My bees are just hauling in honey. They 
are making up for last oe I guess. 
ALTER R. Woop. 
Bellevue, Del., July 6, 1893. 


Gatering at a Terrible Rate. 


Bees are gathering honey at a terrible 
rate from white clover. They wintered 
finely in this section, only a few colonies 
having died. Out of 12 colonies only one 
died, and my 11 are doing excellent work 
on white clover. My first swarm was on 
June 16th. A bee-keeping friend here has 
received 12 new swarms from 4 colonies, 
and they are gathering honey fast from 
white clover. Cuas. C. CHAMBERLIN. 

Romeo, Mich., July 4, 1893. 











Packing in the Honey. 

Bees in Western Connecticut are doing 
finely, at least mine are. I had 16 colonies, 
spring count, and increased to 30 colonies. 
I have taken off 170 pounds of honey, and 
have 850 sections on to be filled; they are 
packing it in in good shape, and I think 
they will fill them. H. H. Knapp. 

Danbury, Conn., July 10, 1893. 





Wintering—Black Pepper and Ants. 


While I am watching my bees, I will tell 
about my wintering of them. They were 
left on the summer stands in two long rows 
containing 63 colonies, with a rough shed 
with back and cover, the front open to the 
south, with cloth turned back half wa 
with a cushion of leaves on top, and wit 
sticks across the frames to give them room 
to pass over the frames. I did not unpack 
them until May Ist. My loss was 7 colo- 
niesinall. At this time they are doing 
well on white clover, storing some in sec- 
tions. I have had 6swarms at this date— 
June 24th. 


I notice a good deal said about ants 
troubling bees. That has been my experi- 
ence ever since I have kept bees. I have 
tried many remedies. ey are of the 
little black biters. They breed on top of 


the cloth or quilt in great numbers. I was 
thinking that ground black pepper might 
have some effect on them, so I triedit. I 
gave them a good dose on their eggs and 
all, and then put on the cover and left them 
to their fate. The next day I looked after 
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them, and they were not there, and have 
not been since, and that has been some 10 
or 15 years ago. I would like to have some 
one else try ground black pepper. Put it 
in a pepper-box and pepper them well, and 
I think you will be surprised how they get 
out. I was. S. BuRTON. 
Eureka, Ills. 





Having a Splendid Season. 


We are having splendid season now. I 
never saw bees work as they do this season. 


J. 8S. Bars. 
Oakfield, O., July 12, 1893. 





Just Boomed on White Clover. 


I have 54 colonies of bees in frame hives. 
They just boomed on white clover, and also 
started in well on basswood, but the con- 
tinued hot, dry weather has checked the 
flow from that source somewhat, and ina 
very few more days the bloom will be gone. 

A. H. SNOWBERGER. 

Huntington, Ind., July 7, 1893. 








Convention Notices. 


ILLINOIS.—The summer meeting of the 
Northern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held at the residence of O. J. Cum- 
mings, 2 miles northeast of Rockford, Ills., on 
Aug. 15th, 1893. A good meeting is antici- 
ag = Everybody is invited. Come and see 

r. Cumming’s methods of handling bees. 

New Milford, Ills. B. KENNEDY. Sec. 


INTERNATIONAL.—The North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its 24th 
annual convention on Oct. 11,12 and 13, 1893, 
in Chicago, Ills. Not only is every bee-keeper 
in America, whether a member of the society 
or not, invi to be present, but a special in- 
vitation is extended to friends of apiculture 
it every foreign land, FRANK BENTON., Sec. 

Washington, D. C. 





Have You Read page 67 yet ? 





The World’s Fair Women 
‘* Souvenir ” isthe daintiest and prettiest 
book issued in connection with the 
World’s Fair. It is by Josephine D. Hill 
—a noted society lady of the West—and 
contains superb full-page portraits and 
sketches of 31 of the World’s Fair 
women and wives of prominent officials 
connected with the great Fair. It is 
printed on enameled paper, with half- 
tone engravings, bound in leatherette. 
We will send it postpaid for 60 cents, or 
give it for two new subscribers to the 
Bre JOURNAL at $1.00 each. 





Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


The following Quotations are for Saturday, 
July 15, 1893: 


CHICAGO, ILu.—We quote fancy new honey 
at 18¢c.; No. 2, at 16c.; amber,15c. Beeswax, 
22@25c. We have had some shipments of 
fancy new stock wnich sold at once. J. A. L. 


CHICAGO, Itu.—There is not much move- 
mentincomb honey. Prices range at from 
12@16 and 17c., all grades — _ 15@ 
17c. A few casesof the new cro ave ar- 
rived and brought the top prices. Beeswax is 
very steady at about 25c. Extracted honey is 
moving very slowly at from 6@8c. 

R. A. B. & Co. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Receipts and stocks 
very light, demand good. We quote: No. 1 
white 1-lbs. 16@17c.; No. 2, 14@15c.; No.1 
amber 1-lbs. 15c.; No.2 amber, 10@12c. Ex- 
tracted, white. 7@7%c.; amber, 5@6. 

Beeswax—20@23c. C-M. C. C. 


CINCINNATI, O.—New extracted has com- 
menced to arrive lively, and is in fair demand 
at5@8c. Thereisa slow demand for comb- 
honey, and no choice on our market; prices 
nominal, 

wax—Demand good,at 22@25c for good 
to choice yellow. Supply good. C. F. M. &8. 


NEW YORK, N, Y.—No comb honey on the 
market. New crop extracted is now arriving 
freely from California and the South, and the 
market is well stocked. Trade is quiet, de- 
mand light, and prices have a downward ten- 
cour. e quote—Southern, common to fair, 
60@65c. per gal.; choice. 70@75c. per gallon. 
California, 6@6%c. per |b, 

Beeswax—25%@27c. H. B. & 8. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.—Choice extracted 
is scarce at 7@7\%c., and demand heavier than 
supply: Choice comb is not scarce at 10@12c., 
according to comity. l-lbs. Beeswax is neg- 
lected at 22@23c. 8., L. & 8. 


very light. White 1-lbs., 16c. 


Extracted, 
7c. No beeswax on the market. 


H.& B 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Demand good, supe 


BOSTON, Mass.—Honey is selling slow and 
rics are lower. Best 1-lb. comb, 16@17c.— 
xtracted, 8@10c. 

Beeswax—None on hand. B. & R. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Our honey market is dull 
at present. There are some receipts of new 
extracted, but no reliable price established 
yet. Beeswax is more plenty, at 27@28c. for 
good color. H. R. W. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—There is quite an 
active demand this week for honey, especially 
white comb honey in 1-lb. sections. Dark is 
very slow sale. Stock on hand in this market 
is very light. Receipts have not been enough 
to supply trade during the past 10 days. Fan- 
cy white conb honey, 18@20c.; No. 1 white, 
17c.; fancy amber, 16c.; No. 1 amber, l4c.; 
fancy dark, 12c.; No. 1 dark, 10c. Extracted 
California 60-lb. kegs, 9c. Beeswax, unsal- 
able. J.A.8. & Co, 





Have You Read that wonderful book 
Premium offer on page 67 ? 
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List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, flls. 
R. A. BURNETT & Co., 161 South Water Street. 


New York, N. Y. 


F. I. Saas & SOn, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 

28 & 30 West Broadway 
Cuas. IsRAEL & BEOs,, 110 Hudson St. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
SCHACHT, LEMCKE & STEINER, 10 Drumm St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
J. A. SHea & Co., 14 &€16 Hennepin Avenue. 


Kansas City, "lo. 
HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut Street. 
CLEMOMS-MASON Com. Co., 521 Walnut St. 
Albany, N. ¥Y. 
H. R. WRIGHT, 326 & 328 Broadway 


Hamilton, Ills. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. F. MutH & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 





Your Neighbor peo-tatiet 
—have you asked him or her to subscribe 
for the BEE JouRNAL? Only $1.00 will 
pay for it for a whole year. And, be- 
sides, you can have Newman’s book on 
** Bees and Honey” as a premium, for 
sending us two new subscribers. Don’t 
neglect your neighbor! See page 67. 





Wants or Exchanges. 


FRAP SOA FINAN OI SOI SL ANF INL SL NF ETL EMI NTINO 


Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will be inserted at 10 cents per line, 
for each insertion, when specially ordered 
into this Department. lf over 5 lines, the 
additional lines will cost 20 cents each. 


el ee el a te i a i de el i el i el i Le a 


YO EXCHANGE — High Grade Safety Bi- 
cycle, for eam or Wax. 
17Atf . A. GREEN, Ottawa, Ill. 


ANTED—A good girl to do general house 
work ina family of four persons, two 
being children. A Methodist (or protestant) 
preferred. Reference—George W. York & Co. 
Address, MORTON J. DATE, 
3Atf 189 Washington 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


ANTED TO SELL OR EXCHANGE for 
good Florida, Arizona or Southern Cal- 
ifornia property, situated in a good honey 








locality—an established Wall Paper, Paint, 
Picture-Framing and Artists’ Material busi- 
ness in a thriving city of 10,000. Also, a 


Printing Office, with bh thy Newspaper onal 
Job Work Trade, established. Correspond- 
ence solicited. yr meng reasons for wish- 
ing to sell. 

CORELL. & “HILL, Titusville, Pa. 





Advertisements. 
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READERS srt: so snr 'or'our 


write to any of our 

advertisers, either in 

ordering, or asking about the Goods 

offered, will please state that they saw 
the Advertisement in this paper. 

] ueen my whole 

Tested Queens Sie. vend ovede year, and 

now again offer about 50 Fine Italian Tested 

Queens at 80 cts. each, or two = $1.50. Mis- 

mated Queens at 30 cts. each. Queens are 


eqemt: tothe best. TT. H. KLO 
426 Willow St., TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
tested my Strain 


Do You Know ‘eiss my strain 


Golden Italians, say ‘ They are the best.’ 
Select Queens, warranted purely mated, $1.00 
6 for $4.50. Special prices on large lots. Cir- 
cular free. C.D. Duvall, Spencerville, Md. 
3Atf Mention the American Bee Journal. 


JUST SPLENDID. 


‘Mr. H. ALLEY—The Queen I got from you 
last fall is just splendid. She is the best 
Queen inan apiary of 150 colonies. I would 
not take $10 for her.—JOHN A. PEASE, Monro- 
via. Calif.” 

Price of such Queens is $1.00 each. 


HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


BSP AMP 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 
State & Jackson Sts. 916-918 Olive St. 


A Strictly Reliable Source for 


PIANOS * 
« ORGANS 


Of All Grades, Sizes and Colors. 


Comprising the Celebrated 


DECKER BROS, ; ESTEY; BRAMBACH 
ano GA’s'r & C0, PIANOS ano 
ESTEY ORGANS. 








Those who have 








Renting, Tuning, Repairing, Ete. 





